mens, and overeating to obesity are present disproportionately among patients with high hospitalization costs. In a recent hospital survey, from 31 to 69 percent of the high-cost patients had at least one of these habits, compared with 20 to 45 percent of lower-cost patients.
A variety of specific behaviors have been implicated as risk factors of certain major physical and mental disorders. Behavioral factors identify high-risk populations that might benefit especially from early disease detection and intervention efforts. For diseases in which behavior has a causative role, interventions may be appropriate. However, it has become clear that individuals often find it very difficult to change their lifestyles, even in the face of known risks to health. Thus, research on prevention must determine not only which behavioral changes are potentially beneficial but also how such changes can be adopted and maintained.
Cigarette Smoking In the United States in 1979, one third of people over 19 years of age were current smokers—25 million men and 23 million women; 3 to 4 million teenagers (about 12 percent of that age group) also were current smokers. In a 12-year follow-up of one million men and women in the United States, mortality rates were greater for smokers than for nonsmokers regardless of age or sex. Risk consistently increased for both men and women with increasing daily doses of cigarettes. Mortality from respiratory tract cancers, emphysema, and cardiovascular disease is especially prevalent among cigarette smokers. About 320,000 deaths annually probably are linked to cigarette smoking. General morbidity measures also are considerably higher for smokers than for nonsmokers. For example, in 1974 smoking resulted in 81 million excess workdays lost and 145 million excess days of bed disability.
Trends in the pattern of cigarette use by women of childbearing age are of special concern. Since 1965, current smokers among women 20 to 44 years of age decreased from about 43 percent to 34 percent, but the proportion of heavy smokers increased. Cigarette smoking during pregnancy doubles the risk of having a low birth weight infant; about one third of the incidence of low birth weight is attributable to cigarette smoking. Death in the first year of life is 20 times more likely for low birth weight infants than for heavier infants. There also is suggestive evidence of lower scores on tests of intellectual function and higher frequencies of minimal cerebral dysfunction, neurological abnormalities, and behavior problems among children of mothers who had smoked during pregnancy.
Excessive Alcohol Consumption In 1979, 10 million adult men and women in the United States were heavy drinkers, consuming an average of fourcer, for 12 percent; and mental disorders, for 7 percent.
